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The last bag of grain landed hard on the 
wagon, causing the springs to make a loud pop. A 
group of men rushed out of the mill. 

“You okay, boy?” 

“Yeah, I’m fine. These old springs just 
popped. That’s all.” 

Satisfied that no one was injured, they all 
retreated back into the shade of the building, 
murmuring as they left. 

“Well, congratulations, Paul.” 

He looked behind him. 

“Oh, hey, Ellen,” he said, wiping the dirt from 
his face. 

It was Ellen Peterson, the judge’s daughter. 
Why she talked to him he never understood, but 
whenever she got the desire, she liked to sneak up 
on him, making him nervous and sick to his 
stomach. Catching him hard at work was one of her 
special delights. 

“You just about scared the whole town,’ she 
said, smiling and sliding her hair behind her ear. 


“Aw, yeah, well, I...” 


“Don’t worry about it, silly.” 

Paul reached for his water flask. 

“Is there something you want, Ellen?” 

“No, I was just passing by.” 

“Oh,” he said, turning away from her and 
getting back to his job. 

“No, I was just passing by to see if you were 
coming to the ice cream supper at the church on 
Saturday night.” 

“Naw, I hadn't thought about it much. I’m 
probably going to hang out with Buster and some of 
the fellas down at the skating rink in Benton.” 

“Why are you going to do something stupid 
like that?” she asked. 

“Because it’s not stupid. It’s the skating rink!” 

With that, Ellen spun around and abruptly 
marched away. It was like that. Ellen would show 
up, say something to make Paul mad, and then 
she’d leave. He couldn’t quite figure her out, and 
though he was fond of her, he wasn’t willing to pass 
up a night with the boys to hang out at an ice cream 


supper! 
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Now, by all standards, Ellen Peterson was the 
most attractive girl in town. She enjoyed summer, 
and it showed. Seventeen and full of energy, she 
paraded through the streets, sipping soda, and, 
basically, wasting away precious time that other 
girls not as well off as she could afford. 

Nineteen-year-old Paul Bradshaw was 
another story. Judge Peterson didn’t care too much 
for the young man. The judge would host big 
parties at his house, inviting the wealthiest and 
most influential families from all over Southern 
Illinois to come and stay with him. Most important 
for the judge was that his only daughter would 
marry somebody that he didn’t consider ‘oil field 
trash, a name used to describe men like Paul’s 
father who came to Illinois from the Texas oil fields 
immediately after oil had been discovered in the 
lower part of the state. 

Like most people with too much money and 
little empathy, when Judge Peterson had the 
opportunity, he’d hop into his ‘87 Buick and drive it 


down Main Street, waving to those on the sidewalk 
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as though the entire world was to bow before him. 
Unfortunately, it just so happened that when Ellen 
had stopped to talk to Paul, her father came riding 
through town. Seeing her with him, Judge Peterson 
slammed on the brakes. The hunk of metal came 
to a sliding halt, and a thick cloud of dust enveloped 
the air, attacking Paul and Ellen. 

The dust caused Ellen to start coughing. 
When she did, Paul reached for his water flask, but 
Judge Peterson saw the attempt of kindness and 
stopped it. 

“Ellen! Ellen Peterson,” he shouted, stuttering 
in a fit of hostility, “you get into this car right now!” 
She walked toward the car, coughing as she went. 
“Hurry up, girl! I don’t have all day to be driving 
around saving you from trouble!” 

The car sped away, leaving Paul alone. Ellen 
watched him get smaller in the passenger side 
mirror until finally the car rounded a curve and 
nothing could be seen. He stood, thinking about 
her for a minute, and then climbed onto the wagon 


to start adjusting the bags. 
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Luther Shelton, the owner of the wagon, came 
out of the granary with an apple in his left hand and 
a knife in his right. 

“She likes you, Paul,” he said, taking a slice off 
the apple, trying to see the last glimpse of the car 
for himself. 

“Yeah, maybe she does,” Paul replied. 

Saturday was ushered in by a gentle rain that 
did little to stifle the humidity. In the haze of the 
evening, mosquitoes flickered like glitter in and out 
of the high weeds surrounding the church. 
Children played ball in a grassy clearing, and men 
gathered in small circles, smoking cigarettes while 
they waited for the festivities to begin. By eight, 
most of the crowd had arrived. The ice cream 
supper was always a big event. 

Paul’s father and mother enjoyed going, but 
as Paul got older, he slacked off. Strangely though, 
and maybe for show, Ellen always attended, 
arriving promptly at 5:00 p.m. to help the ladies 
with the food, and well into the evening, long 


enough to greet everyone brave enough to suffer 
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the heat. People knowing her personality watched 
intently, curious about how long shed last, 
expecting her to run off with friends or someone, 
but Ellen always saw it through, not giving in to 
immaturity or idle time. 

On this particular evening, Ellen’s father and 
mother had gone out of town, so she went to the 
supper alone, despite her father’s wishes. Seeing 
her unchaperoned, many of the women began to 
gossip amongst themselves, but Ellen continued 
doing what she had always done, wooing the crowd 
with her smile and tossing her hair about for the 
young boys to have something to brag on. 

At eight o’clock, a small country band took 
the stage, and by ten, most of the people had left for 
home, most of the people, except Ellen Peterson. 
Realizing the time, she bid good night to any who 
would reply, and started her journey for home. 

A few miles from the church, the tires of a 
rusty Ford slid in the loose gravel of the church 
road. Driving along, Paul slowed down when he 


drove past the church, trying to see if anyone was 
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around he would recognize. Not seeing anyone he 
wanted to talk to, he pressed down on the pedal, 
and the old Ford continued on. 

Shortly after passing the church, a figure 
began glowing in his headlights. As he came near, 
Ellen turned, shielding her eyes from the truck 
lights. Paul pulled up next to her. 

“Well, what in the world are you doing out 
here?” 

“Paul,” she said excitedly, but realizing her 
enthusiasm was too much, she calmed down. “My 
parents are gone out of town on business. I’m just 
walking home.” 

He thought about it for a minute. Then he 
said the unthinkable, something he thought he’d 
never say to her, “Would you like a ride home?” 

She smiled, but then put her finger to her 
mouth as though she had a better offer. 

“I don’t know. What would people say?” 

“You're one to talk, Ellen Peterson,” he said, 
laughing. “Why, I bet you went all by your 


lonesome tonight, didn’t you?” 
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Breathing in deeply, she ran to the other side 
of the truck and tugged hard on the handle. 

“Alright, but give it the gas! Who knows who’s 
watching?” 

“Yeah, right,” he said, smirking. 

Ellen didn’t live far from the church, less than 
a mile and a half, but if a person thought he could 
just drive into town and find the Peterson home, he 
was badly mistaken. 

The judge was a curious man, probably one 
reason why he chose his solemn profession. It 
wasn't enough that he had the most extravagant 
home in the county. 

It also was the most secluded. Choosing 
privacy over neighborliness, he built his Victorian 
style home with its black shutters and wraparound 
porch in a small cove, making sure only those with 
an invitation would visit. In fact, Paul had seen the 
house only once when he had accidentally 
trespassed on the judge’s property while hunting 
squirrels, and knowing the judge’s reputation for 


upholding the law to the letter, he made sure he 
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moved on before being discovered. Remembering 
that experience, he approached the long driveway 
that led to Ellen’s home with caution. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. “Why are you 
slowing down?” 

Paul gripped the steering wheel tightly and 
took a big gulp, causing his throat to slither like a 
snake. 

“Look, Ellen. Why don't I stop here and just 
let you out?” 

“What? Don't be silly. You're almost there. 
Just keep going.” 

Reluctantly, he obeyed her instructions, but 
not without the consequences. As he focused on 
the drive, sweat began to form on his brow, until it 
was streaming down his face. Ellen turned and 
could see his face wet and shiny in the dash lights. 

“Paul, you're sweating.” 

She reached over, without realizing it, and 
wiped his face with her hand. When she did, he 
flinched. It was a telling moment. Even a girl like 


Ellen Peterson, bold and brash, knew when she had 
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done something out of the norm. She repositioned 
herself in the seat, cleared her throat, and waited for 
him to pull up to her house. 

Paul eased the truck next to a large planter 
overflowing with petunias and sweet williams. 
Shifting the truck into neutral, he waited for her to 
exit. Ellen put her hand on the handle and started 
to pull up, but then she stopped. 

“Paul?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you like a glass of lemonade?” 

A warm feeling ran over his chest. The 
expression on his face was neither a frown nor 
smile, and he simply nodded yes. 

“Alright then,’ she said excitedly. “You wait 
here, and I'll get you some!” 

Climbing out of the truck, he walked to the 
back and lowered the tailgate. Tilting his head to 
the sky, he felt as though the blackness of the night 
would swallow him whole. The smell of 
honeysuckles hung pungent in the air, and in the 


distance, coyotes yelped as they began their long 
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night of hunting. 

“Here ya go.” 

She caught him by surprise. 

“Oh, thanks, Ellen,” he said, taking the glass 
from her. 

Dusting off a spot, she sat down next to him. 

“It’s a nice night,’ she said, taking a sip from 
her glass. 

“Yeah,” he replied, “hot though.” 

“Yes, hot,’ she affirmed, pausing and taking 
another sip. “So, did you have a good time tonight 
with the boys?” 

“Okay, I guess. Buster got drunk off of some 
stuff he brought from home and threw up all over 
himself.” 

She scowled her face and took another sip. 

“You should have come to the ice cream 
supper.” 

“Naw, I don’t care too much for it.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s borin” 


“And watching Buster Hankins get sick is 
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entertainment?” 

“Well, he is a pretty big fella” he said, 
chuckling. “It was quite a sight.” 

“TIl bet it was,” she replied, pulling a chunk of 
ice from the glass and placing it in her mouth. 

Sitting there, crunching away, Ellen slowly 
started to scoot closer to him. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“I think there something sticky on this side of 
the tailgate.” 

“Oh, yeah! I forgot Buster was sitting back 
here when he got sick.” 

Hearing that, she leaped to her feet and began 
checking her backside to see if there was anything 
on it. 

“Relax, Ellen! I’m just teasing, but I did haul a 
fresh load of manure the other day out to Mrs. 
Simmons for her garden.” 

“And that’s any better? Gees, Paul, why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

When she stopped checking herself, she spun 


around to realize she was standing right in front of 
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him. She paused abruptly, almost falling over. 
Neither one was sure of what to do. They just 
stared at each other, caught in a moment that 
neither one ever thought they would share. He 
reached down and took her hand. Why? He didn’t 
know. It was as though time had stopped, leaving 
them behind to find their way. Then, in unison, it 
happened as fast as it began. Their lips met. The 
kiss was not a long kiss, only a brief intermission. 

Pulling away, he opened his eyes to see that 
hers were closed. Stunned by what had just 
happened, he took a long drink from his glass, 
emptying it. Ellen moved back to her seat beside 
him, smiling, almost glowing. 

“You okay?” he asked. 

“Uh huh,” she said, softly. 

“Are you sure?” he asked again. 

“Yes, I’m just fine. Would you like some more 
lemonade?” 

Without waiting for his reply, she took the 
glass from him and walked back to the house. Still 


in a daze, Paul stood up and stretched. A few 
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minutes later, the screen door slammed. He saw 
Ellen returning, skipping out across the yard toward 
him. 

She placed the cup down next to him and 
gave him a long hug. 

“Thanks, Paul,” she whispered in his ear. 

“For what?” 


“Simply for being you.” 


THE END 
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